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can it be for usx—ADVENT? 


WE ARE DEEPLY CONCERNED that your Christmas should be Christian. Like every 
holy day in the Church calendar, Christmas may deepen and enlighten our under- 
standing and strengthen our allegiance to God. The tendency to commercialize 
the Advent season threatens all that makes Christmas Christian. 

Christmas is the Christian’s great day of thanksgiving for God’s gift of himself 
in his Son. At Bethlehem God offered to men an unexpected gift which was re- 
jected more often than accepted. Each year Christmas returns to remind us that 
God “the same yesterday, teday and forever” still offers himself to us as Lord 
and Savior. When we celebrate Christmas only by giving. we may be trying to 
play God’s role. For us the meaning of Christmas is not in how to give but how 
to receive. Can it be for us—Advent? 


EARLIER AND EARLIER EACH YEAR Christmas advertising begins. We can counter 
this commercialization by more extensive spiritual preparation. Instead of wait- 
ing to read the Bethlehem story on Christmas eve, we can start early in Decem- 
ber to re-read the whole life of Christ, or the Old Testament prophecies of a 
Messiah such as Isaiah 40, 42. 53. 60, 66, Jeremiah 31, Micah 4, Malachi 1, 3. 

The first Christmas began with song and thus we can greet every Christmas. 
Our Christmas can be more meaningful this year if we learn a number of new 
Christmas hymns so well that we can recall the tunes and words at will. 

Christmas cards should be purchased early, for herein is an opportunity to 
show discrimination in expressing to our friends what Christmas means most 
deeply. 


There is a perennial frenzy as Christmas approaches. We can avoid this by 
observing Christmas simply. At every point we can cut back on quantity and 
accent quality. Simpler meals, for instance. Surely Christ is no more with us at a 
laden table than at a simpler meal. 

Simplicity in giving, too, can turn us from the magnet of commercialism and 
be an expression of a more Christian observance of the day. Join with family or 
other group in some meaningful gifts. Such giving should be not in return for 


what will be received but in thanksgiving for what God has given to all. It 
might be a gift to help a family nearby or overseas. It might be a CARE package. 
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It might be saving gifts of money for your church’s Christmas fund. In personal i 
giving there is an equally great opportunity to reflect a Christian concern and rf ; 
insight. When do we give our friends and loved ones a Bible, religious books, c* S 
recordings of sacred music, religious paintings? Why not at Christmas? HEA : 
THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS is the spirit of worship, as we come to the Father in ys : 
adoration and gratitude for what He has done for the world. Let this be a season ; ee : 
when we bridge the gulfs that divide the churches. As the day draws near let us 5. Z 
go to all kinds of special Christmas services in our community. Hear oratorios, be RS : 
attend midnight carol services. Hear carols sung by those who rise before dawn Alt - 
to go to their churches to worship. Seek out the different ways men worship the Rasy = 
King at Christmas and share their adoration. 1 
Let us go beyond a Christmas that is only merry to a fresh discovery that God 2 


is with us now as He was with men on that first Christmas. Through our common 
worship may the Good News draw us closer to Him than ever before. 


LAMBERT 


From a Christmas Message 
sent by the Ministers of Riverside Church, New York City. 
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Rouault 


Christ mocked by the soldiers 


In pictures such as this, Georges Rouault 
(pronounced roo-oh) portrays the majesty of 
a suffering which, before coming from the 
wickedness of tormenters, comes from the 
very will of the Son of God offering himself 
by love. Rouault is now recognized as the 
greatest religious painter of our time. Painter 
of heartless judges, pitiable clowns, prosti- 
tutes and shrews, he has in his later years 
become noted for his figures of Christ ex- 
pressing the paroxysm of the divine Passion 
and human cruelty. 


By William Hamilton, assistant professor of systematic theology 
at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, author of the booklet 
“Faith, Sex and Love” and of the study guide on Hosea “I am 
God and not Man.” The present article is the first in a series of 
six to appear monthly in The Intercollegian. 


Faith in man 

A GOOD MANY RELIGIOUS BOOKS today and many “This 
| Believe” type of articles that one sees in the papers 
and magazines suggest that there is something especially 
Christian about faith in yourself. Is this so? | think we 
ought to be very careful about this idea. What do we mean 
by having faith in man, having faith in ourselves? Do we 
mean that we. each of us individually. is that single thing 
upon which we put our utter confidence and trust? Do we 
rean that the center of our lives, that thing around which 
all else is organized is—ourself? If we do mean this, then 
faith in ourselves is a perfect definition of sin, not of 
faith. To claim to have “faith in man.” therefore, can be 
a very arrogant claim and it can be a means of excluding 
God altogether. 

It ought to be mentioned, however. that most of the time 
that we run across this advice to have “faith in ourselves.” 
something much more harmless is intended. We are asked 
to be able to affirm ourselves as individuals, to accept our- 
selves. with all our limitations. as men and women who 
can be responsible. who can be free. who can make choices. 
And there is no theology which does not warmly approve 
this open and positive attitude to the self. But we had better 
stop using the word “faith” for this kind of attitude to 
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1 prologue to the theological task: what is faith ? 


This is the first of six brief studies in systematic theology. 
There was a time when we would have been afraid to sug- 
gest that the student movement was interested in anything 
so forbidding as “systematic theology.” But the subject 
has recently come into its own again and today we need 
make no apology jor such a definition of our task. 

Yet the nature of theology is widely misunderstood. 
Doesn't this mean, we are asked, that we are trying to make 
complicated what ts essentially simple—the gospel of Jesus 
Christ? Doesn't this mean that there will come to be an 
oficial theological line that is being imposed on the student 
movement? Do we, after all, need theology? Isnt action 
more important than word or definition? Isn't it theology 
that divides us; while action unites? It is certainly true that 
this “deed-not-creed” line has been characteristic of a large 
part of American Protestantism. And that theology can be 
used as a weapon of heresy-hunting, or as an intellectual 
plaything that can confuse rather than clarify. 

At the World’s Student Christian Federation conference 
in Evanston last summer, Dr. John Baillie was asked 
whether all the theological battles about the Christian hope 
were not irrelevant. W hy do we need thology, if was 
asked? Dr. Baillie’s answer was simple and impressive. 
Many people, he said, are spiritually fed by their study of 


n miniature 


ourselves. If the object of faith is best seen as that which 
{ unreservedly trust and commit myself to, then | am ob- 
viously not that object. Faith in man, if faith is given its 
full meaning, is a very dangerous and proud thing. 


Faith in America 


The same sort of ambiguity can be detected in the fre- 
quent exhortation to have faith in America. The same pub- 
lic addresses that tell us to have faith in ourselves usually 
add “faith in America” before the speaker comes to the 
punch-line—*‘‘and faith in God.” If the word faith is not to 
be reduced to mean simply “thinking rather highly of” 
(and when applied to God this would involve a rather com- 
ic attitude), then we must seriously question the appropri- 
ateness of “faith in America.” Are we to say that the single 
thing that gives my life meaning and direction, that single 
thing above all to which I give my trust is—my nation? 
No. Responsible patriotism can never be gullible or un- 
critical. We are supremely grateful to be members of our 
nation. But part of this gratitude, along with our cherish- 
ing of American strengths, is hatred of American weakness 
and folly. A really responsible attitude to our country in- 
volves the ceaseless struggle against the things about it 
we want to see changed. Thus, faith cannot be “in Ameri- 
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the Bible and by the public worship of their church, And 
the jaith of many of these simple Christians puts us to 
shame. But as soon as we begin to ask some of the deeper 
questions about life, as soon as we find we can no longer 
live religiously by the simple acceptance of the traditions 
of our churches, then we must become theologians. 

As Christian students, you have all gone well beyond the 
stage of simple acceptance of your religious traditions. Y ou 
want to see for yeursel/, you want to make your tradition 
your own in a fresh way. Therefore, because you have no 
neatly packaged authoritative answer, you must work out 
your own answers. You must become theologians. 

Theology need not be the obscurantist confusion of what 
ought to be simple. We can define tt here as simply the at- 
tempt to make clear and coherent our faith. 

Our faith? What does this mean? As soon as we begin 
to look at this word faith, we get very deeply into theologi- 
cal matters, whether we like it or not. Is faith a good 
thing? No, it can be a very awful thing. We must ask: faith 
in what? What is the object of your faith? What is on the 
other end of that line of faith that you draw outwards from 
yourself? Faith is always faith in something; and it may 
be appropriate to have faith in some things but not per- 
haps in others. 


ca’ or “in democracy” or even “in freedom.” Faith, if it is 
to be a word that can be saved from meaninglessness. can- 
not be correctly applied either to man or to nation. 


Faith in God 


And now, having set, aside faith in man and faith in 
America as inappropriate concepts, | suppose | now ought 
to make my final clinching point, that “faith in God” is the 
only answer. But I should like to question the wisdom of 
this step. Is it a good thing to have faith in God? Not 
necessarily. What “God” are you referring to? When some- 
one says he has faith in God, he could be a fanatic as well 
as a saint. We might well learn to criticise the idea that 
religion (1.e., faith in God) is necessarily a good thing. | 
need not refer you to the popular pious best-sellers, to the 
political piety of our day that recommends God as useful 
in all sorts of emergency cases: to preserve America or 
overcome Communism. No, to “have faith in God” may 
not be a particularly Christian thing at all when that God 
can be a projection of the ego, a benign defender of things 
as they are, or an object to be manipulated to achieve 
particular cultural advantages. The prophets who poured 
scorn on eager temple-attendance and sacrificial rites, all 
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A Christian Theology in Miniature 


done in order to assuage uneasy consciences about the cul- 
tural sins of Israel—these prophets would not be much im- 
pressed with our American revival of religion. And the 
Christian who remembers the word of his Lord: “Not 
everyone who says to me ‘Lord. Lord’, shall enter the king- 
dom of heaven” (Matt. 7:21) should look more deeply for 
the true meaning of faith. 


Faith in Christ 

The characteristic mark of the Christian, the way he 
spells out the true meaning of faith, is found in the phrase 
faith in Christ. For the Christian, this is the same as faith 
in God: for the only way he knows to God is “through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” Faith in Christ saves faith in God 
from distortion and vagueness. It gives faith in God con- 
tent. In Christ, the character and reality of God become 
vivid. contemporary, and above all, present. 

But just what does it mean to have “faith in Christ’? 
It does not mean simply that I am to learn about this an- 
cient rabbi and make up my mind that he was an impres- 
sive and winsome teacher. It does not even mean that I am 
to say that he was clearly the best man that ever lived. If 
he was just that. then a God whose providence clearly en- 
compassed his execution must be a very capricious and 
untrustworthy God indeed. To have faith in him is not to 
take up any kind of opinion about him: it is to enter into a 
relation with him. 

This is the closest we can get to a definition of the mean- 
ing of faith. For the Christian, faith is a personal relation- 
ship to Jesus Christ. the Lord. The central business of 
Christian theology is to brood over this relationship and to 
try to make it intelligible, consistent and persuasive. 

Many of you may be in justified reaction against lifeless 
or sentimental attempts to make the meaning of faith in 
Christ clear. There is a very practical reason why I am 
inclined to insist on this stress. The student movement in 
America has in recent years done a thoroughly admirable 
jeb on our campuses in criticism of false gods, in making 
Christianity intellectually respectable, in dissociating the 
Christian gospel from certain false kinds of piety and self- 
rightecusness. But. after all. this gospel is not merely a de- 
stroyer of false religion: not merely one option along with 
the others. /t has the power to transform and alter human 
life. The Christian faith does not merely give me a critical 
weapon by which I may detect the sins of my neighbor. It 
makes me over into a different sort of a person. We our- 
selves are part of the evidence that we offer to the univer- 
sity community about the truth of the Christian faith. 

Many questions come to mind when we begin to ask 
about this relationship to Christ. How do I begin? | must, 
if I am serious in my concern, go to the evidence. This evi- 
dence. the story of this man in relation to others, is of 
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course, first of all the Bible. | must turn again and again 
to the New Testament account of his life and death. I can- 
not spin this faith out of my solitude. 

But my relation to Christ of the New Testament may 
often be only a second-hand encounter. I was not there 
then: and sometimes in reading the Bible I seem to be only 
a distant observer of past events, unable to meet this Christ 
today. And so, just as | cannot really know a person until 
! have spoken to him, the Christian must learn again what 
it means to enter into a personal, immediate relation with 
Christ, here and now. This is to say that the life of prayer 
is an indispensable part of the picture. 

Furthermore, we cannot get very far on the way to faith 
in Christ until we see that we must know ourselves. Who 
is this self that is seeking this relationship? Do we deserve 
his love? Are we worthy of this faith-relationship to him? 
Our answer. if we are deeply honest in our attempt to know 
him, is unmistakenly “no.” Comparing our life to his, set- 
ting our achievements against his radical demands, we are 
not worthy of him, we do not deserve the gift of faith. 
Indeed, we will probably never know that faith at all until 
we can come to that point where we utterly give up trying 
to have faith in ourselves. This relationship is unique in 
that it is the only relationship of trust that we receive but 
do not deserve. 

So this Christ may come first as judge of our sin, 
whether this is brokenness and anxiety or pride and com- 
placency. Here is a Christ immeasurably distant from us. 
and this is often a terrible kind of relationship. But while 
the Christian is never utterly spared the judgment of 
Christ, he also can come to know the forgiveness of Christ. 
This Christ is not always very gentle or mild either; for 
the true New Testament picture of his forgiveness is his 
Crucifixion. Just how, and under what conditions we be- 
come changed by our living encounter with him is a deeply 
perplexing problem. As soon as we ourselves claim to be 
changed, our very self-consciousness has transformed that 
change into something distorted. Yet part of our faith in 
him is that he can be so humble and transform even you 
and me. that we can become faithful servants in the doing 
of his will. 

In any case, these are some of the reasons why this par- 
ticular treatment of Christian theology is starting with the 
central fact of faith in Christ. In the discussions that fol- 
low. we will try to see the doctrines of God, man, church, 
prayer and Christian hope, as related to the central fact— 
the person and work of Christ. It is important to remember 
that to read Christian theology rightly is not merely to be 
informed of some new facts. It is to come up against a liv- 
ing Lord, who will—if we will let him—make us restless 
and uneasy and disturbed, until we commit ourselves to 


him, 
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disentangling christmas 


Christmas was anathema to the early Anabaptists, Puritans. 
Separatists, and Quakers. It had become a time of “was- 
sailing.” “fasting,” “boisterous drunkenness,” “dancing.” 
masquerading, pantomimes and revelry. This high life 
lasted from Christmas Eve to Twelfth Night. and was im- 
mortalized in Shakespeare’s play—the drunkenness, revelry 
and all. A Lord of Misrule and his jester directed these fes- 
tivities and gave a fitting example. So when the Puritans 
came to power in England. the Parliament of 1644 abol- 
ished Christmas—and forbade its celebration throughout 
the realm as blasphemy and sacrilege. 

The early New Eng!and Puritans in America looked with 
disfavor upon the celebration of Christmas. I can person- 
ally recall the description of the austere Christmases that 
my own grandmother related to me from her Massachu- 
setts experience of a century ago. But as Charles Lamb put 
it in 1827, Old Christmas is coming back—to the confusion 
of the Puritans, Muggetonians. Anabaptists, Quakers, and 
all that unwassailing crew. 

As early as 245 A.D. Origen had repudiated the idea of 
“keeping the birthday of Christ as if he were a King 
lharro,” and Clement of Alexandria condemned specula- 
tion on the date of Christ’s birth as superstitious. But “Old 
Christmas Charles Lamb’s kind—has returned in the 
20th century. It has returned with a vengeance and with 
twists and accretions that the hogs-head toters and yule-log 
pullers of ye old time had never dreamed. As one journal- 
ist has put it, “Modern Christmas is a racket and an abom- 
In our day the celebration of ination to the Lord.” Another says (Milton Mayer, Pro- 

gressive, February, 1950) “Christ was not born so that 


thristmas ha: rav 
Christmas has become a grave we should buy and sell: so that stores should double their 


and difficult task for Christians. detective forces for a month: so that children should ask 
Santa Claus and not God for their blessings; and talk and 
think about nothing but getting something from someone 
else—and then get more than is good for them, and then 
scuawk because the kid next door got even more. ss 
Many Christians have converted the birth of Christ into 
a debauch. 

Christmas is a vast accumulation of tradition. The whole 
season is like a gigantic Christmas commercial, a package 
with a thousand wrappings buried beneath a thousand cov- 
crings, pagan and Christian, a combination of selfishness 
and sacrifice. Early in Advent we need to disentangle 
Christmas for it is, in truth, a weird and strange amalgam. 


continued on next page 
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disentangling christmas Continued 

The sources of the traditional ingredients of our contem- 
porary Christmas stretch half way around the world and 
began over four thousand years ago: Christmas has rolled 
up like a gigantic snowball with new layers and accretions 
being added from a hundred cultures and situations. 

Christmas probably began in Mesopotamia. that ancient 
mother of civilizations, over four thousand years ago. It 
was the festival which celebrated the arrival of a new year 
and called upon the gods for re-newal of life and the return 
of the cycle of seasons. “The bright fires. the Yule-log”: 
“the giving of presents.” “the merrymaking.” “feastings 
and processions, were all Mesopotamian four thousand 
years ago.' 

The second great source was that boisterous Roman 
Holiday the Saturnalia which was celebrated in ancient 
Rome through the last half of the month December. As one 
ef our scholarly tracers of Christmas antecedents has put 
it. “the church finally succeeded in taking the merriment. 
the greenery. the lights and the gifts from Saturn and 
giving them to the Babe of Bethlehem.” “The pagan Ro- 
mans became Christian but the Saturnalia remained.” 

The early church was apparently not interested in the 
time of Jesus’s birthday. In the early period the Epiphany 
or divine birthday of Jesus at his Baptism obscured interest 
in his natal birthday. In the third century his birthday was 
being celebrated but at various times. It is curious that 
this “child in search of a birthday finally landed upon the 
Roman Saturnalia.” In Armenia, the oldest Christian na- 
tion, January 6th is still celebrated as one of the earlier 
dates. 

Woden, the pagan warrior God of the early Germany. is 
another source of Christmas. Becoming tame he rode the 
storms of winter upon his white horse and became one of 
the chief ingredients of Santa Claus.* 

The other source, Saint Nicholas, was a real enough 
man who lived in the third and fourth centuries in Asia 
Minor. He became the saint of seamen riding the storms. 
ef the Arctic drivers of reindeer. and also the protector 
of humble people and children. Finally Woden and the 
good saint were amalgamated into one and the date of 
Saint Nicholas’s death, December 6th, came to be the day 
that he plummets through the fireplaces of the world bear- 
ing gifts. And in America December 6th was given a slight 
shift to December 25th, and the practical though somewhat 
heretical merger of Santa and Christ was approximated. 

From the frostbitten northern climes of Europe comes 
the potent pagan magic of the Christmas tree. When white 
frozen death rides the winter tempest there is but one hope 
and shield against the demons of the cold. A little sprig of 
something green will keep life preserved and the witches 
and devils of the winter at bay till the spring goddess re- 


Counts, Earl W., Four Thousand Years of Christmas, N. Y.., 
Henry Schuman, 1948. ibid. ibid. 


turns again to the earth. Tradition is a wondrous thing 
with its accumulated myths, the color of life, and the spur 
of our fancies when young or old. But alas. it is also a 
snare. Like rumor, it does not keep its stories straight nor 
its identities clear. 

Above all, we here must not lose the heart of Christmas 
—we sing “the hopes and fears of all the years are met in 
thee tonight’—two thousand years of experience, trage- 
dies. victories, folklore and mythology, of martyrs and 
saints. of Santa Claus and St. Nicholas, things pagan and 
things Christian from many lands and climes. This _re- 
markable Christmas is an alloy—a mixture, colorful, pic- 
turesque, exciting—a composite. But do not we who are 
Christians need to disentangle it from a thousand additions 
and see it in its dramatic Christian simplicity and austerity 
—-the Birthday of a Child who became the focus. the land- 
mark of history. God breaking through in a definitive rev- 
elation of Himself. Christianizing Christmas is a hard task 
—overcoming the purely commercial spirit. sifting through 
the pagan accretions. We hang up our stockings. decorate 
our Christmas trees. speak of jolly St. Nicholas. but these 
ere only the tinsel, the decorations and misleading at that. 

How shall we celebrate Christmas? How shall we Chris- 
tianize it? We must make it a season of worship, of won- 
der, a time when we are little children again. It must be a 
season of giving without thought of receiving. an outpour- 
ing toward others not in a little-thrust of charity, but in a 
commitment for months to come. It must be a season of 
response to a God of love incarnated working among us. a 
time of quickened hearts. It must be a season for the dedi- 
cation of hearth and home to God. The Madonna and 
Child, the warmth of home against the cold world—simple 
things must be of ultimate importance. Christmas must be 
a season of thankfulness for a God whose spirit came and 
dwelt among us and lives among us still. For God so loved 
the world that He gave His only Son. 

Above all, let us remember that the Christ Child is born. 
Yet masses of people dread Christmas. its harassments, its 
pressures, its madness and feverishness, its tinsel and gaudi- 
ness. its vulgarization. Let us fight to save Christmas. Like 
a gigantic avalanche Christmas moves down upon us once 
again. Let us pray that we can stem this tide and remember. 
Let us pray that we may be instruments to help our people 


remember what this day really is. 


Eternal God, whose star of wonder and of hope is 
so often obscured in the blaze of searchlight ares or 
the sickly glow of red and yellow neons, return to us 
the light of Thy guidance. Restore to us a glimpse 
of that one abiding core—that one eternal verity 
amidst it all that unto us a Christ is born penetrat- 
ing our existence with the glorious event of Thy 
redeeming love. Amen. 


Chapel Talk, reprinted from the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School Bulletin, May 1953, by permission. 
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Church*@the New England SCM last spring. 
It was d@fpered by Dr. Benjamin Mays, presi- 
dent of Morehouse College in Atlanta and long 
a church activities. 


by BENJAMIN MAYS 


here can be no faith of the Church apart from the 
faith of the believers who have constituted the Church 
membership throughout the centuries. So | am really writ- 
ing about the faith of Christians. Libraries are filled with 
volumes on the faith of the Church. Here I can only deal 
with a few essentials. 

The Christian Church is divided into several divisions 
and many communions. In this article I shall attempt to 
give in broad outlines the faith of the Church that would 
possibly apply to the Roman Catholic, the Eastern Ortho- 
dox and the various branches of Protestantism. There is a 
faith that undergirds all Christian churches. It is this faith 
that I shall attempt to chart. 


the faith the Church 


belief in God is 
the basic belief of the Christian Church 


The Apostles’ Creed is a measuring rod of doctrine and 
orthodoxy both for Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. 
It states: “I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth.” A more modern Creed states it this 
way: “We believe in the one God, Maker and Ruler of all 
things, father of all men, the source of all goodness and 
beauty, all truth and love.” It is the faith of the Christian 
Church that “In the beginning, God”: not man, not blind 
mechanistic forces, not chance, not natural law; but in the 
beginning, God—-with a purpose for the universe and a 
purpose for man—created the earth. The Christian Church 
has never accepted the position that man’s existence on the 
‘arth is just an accident and that the universe is the result 
of blind chance. It has never taken the position that man 
is on the earth all dressed up with no place to go. The 
Church has always asserted that man’s origin is in God 
and that his eternal destiny is in God. The Christian 
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the faith of the church 


Continued 


A magnificent statement of faith by a man who hag 


Church has never believed that man is self-sufficient, 
capable of lifting himself by his own bootstraps. 

Although the Church may and often does deny this in 
practice, it clings to the conviction, born of experience, that 
God is “no tribal war god enthroned on Mount Sinai or 
limited to the boundaries of a particular race or a coun- 
try.” It holds that God is a God for all the peoples—a uni- 
versal God, a God of every nation, race and clan. He is the 
God of all men or He is the God of none. 

This faith of the Church broke in upon Peter in his ex- 
perience with Cornelius when he exclaimed “Truly I per- 
ceive that God shows no partiality, but in every nation any 
one who fears him and does what is right is acceptable to 
him.” (Acts 10:35). This same conviction broke in upon 
Paul when he smashed the bonds of the law and discov- 
ered that God was a God for all peoples: “There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is nei- 
ther male nor female; for you are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
(Gal. 3:28). 

The Christian believes that God is not only Creator but 
that he is sustainer and judge. The Church affirms that the 
universe is essentially ethical and esssentialiy moral. Just 
as there are scientific and physical laws by which the uni- 
verse is governed and by which man must abide, there are 
ethical and moral laws by which man must regulate his life. 
These laws are discoveries of man and not creations of 
man; just as the formula H,O was discovered by man and 
not created by him. 

The Church believes that this fact of an ethical and moral 
universe makes it impossible for man to build the world 
as he pleases. God and not man has created the laws that 
will bring peace between nations. Man’s job is to discover 
them. God and not man has created the kind of justice that 
will enable one race to live in peace and harmony with an- 
«ther race. Our task is to discover these laws and live by 
them. We cannot defy these ethical laws and get away with 
it any more than we can defy the laws of gravitation and 
get away with it. The Church affirms through its believers 
that righteousness and not armaments, justice and not eco- 
nomic power sustains a nation; and that the spiritual laws 
that make this so are just as real and just as unchangeable 
as are the laws of science. 

The Church has been known to compromise its principles 
in the interest of political and economic expediency, but 
throughout the centuries it has stubbornly maintained that 
man owes his ultimate loyalty not to the state, not to any 
political or economic system, and not to any particular race 
but that man owes his ultimate allegiance to God. 
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This is the faith that enabled the early Christians to die 
rather than deny their Lord. It was this faith that enabled 
the Churches in Germany to offer the only organized re- 
sistance that Hitler encountered. 


it is the faith of the Church 
that Jesus Christ is God and Saviour 


From the earliest formulation of the Creeds in the 
fourth and fifth centuries to Evanston in 1954, the Church 
has refused to accept the idea that Jesus is mere man. The 
centrality of Jesus as God and Saviour is proclaimed in 
neariy all the Creeds of all the churches. The Christian 
Church waged a terrible battle over the two natures of 
Christ. Christianity bridged it with the difficult concept of 
the dual nature of Christ: he was both God and man. 
“Very God of very God, very man of very man” so states 
the Nicene Creed. A modern creed affirms its faith in this 
way: “We believe in Jesus Christ, God manifest in the 
flesh. our teacher. example, and redeemer. the Saviour of 
the world.” 

The Church teaches that Jesus Christ is the clearest rev- 
elation of what God is like and that when we see the life. 
teachings, crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus as revealed 
in the gospels, we get a glimpse of what God is. We can 
find in him what the will of God is for the life of man. It is 
not only the faith of the Church that Jesus Christ is a revel- 
ation of God but the Church holds that Jesus Christ “is 
God's supreme effort to save the world.” God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to him. 

The Church, especially the modern Church, through its 
ministry accepts all that science has to offer and from early 
times the Church has fostered and nurtured education. But 
it holds tenaciously to the view that no amount of science 
per se can make a man good. The Church believes that 
science can improve the mind and increase the comforts 
of life, that education is indispensable, that at times 
psychiatry is necessary but none of these disciplines can 
change the mind, the heart and the will of man to the 
extent that men will not wage war, the strong will not take 
edvantage of the weak, and labor and management and the 
different races will not hate each other. The Church holds 
that only the Gospel of Christ can make men anew. Man 
can know the truth and deliberately lie, he can see the light 
and walk in darkness, he can see the high road and not be 
able to travel it, he can see clearly what is good and true 
and deliberately choose what is evil. The Church accepts 
the verdict of Paul who said in essence: It is the faith of 
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lived greatly and stands in the line of the prophets 


the Church that through Jesus Christ man can be re- 
deemed; that this brutal cruel nature of man must be 
touched by divinity and we must look beyond the mere 
human for our salvation. Leave man alone without God 
and he is a beast. 

The Christian Church exalts Jesus Christ to the role of 
the greatest teacher that has ever lived. The millions of 
humble Christians on this earth are more likely to turn to 
Jesus Christ for help and succor than to any of the prophets 
of the seventh and eighth century—more likely to turn to 
him than to Amos or Hosea, Jeremiah or Isaiah. Plato's 
mind may sparkle more brilliantly than Jesus’ but Jesus 
has a greater following. To the Christian Church Jesus is 
the master teacher. In spiritual insight and in moral gran- 
deur Jesus stands alone. 


it is the conviction 
of the Church that its origin is in God 


The Church is not a creation of man. The political state 
is a necessary creation of man, but Christians hold that the 
Church is a creation of God. In this declaration “we see an 
ecclesia, a separate and new society of which Christ is the 
Head—the strength of the Church is in Christ, as he em- 
powers men who say in the soul’s invincible surmise, “Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God’. It is for this 
reason that the Church believes that Kingdoms and empires 
rise and fall but the Church of Christ can never fall nor 
fail. The Church believes that all the corrosion of the years, 
all the mortality of mortal men, all the wages of sin, all 
the unknown powers of the underworld shall not be able to 
overthrow the fellowship that is held in the power of 
Christ.” 

One writer puts it this way: “Kingdoms topple, ideolo- 
gies rise and pass away, wars sink into exhaustion and dis- 
illusionment, cities crumble, armies move into limbo—but 
the church strangely endures.” The Roman Empire which 
persecuted the Christians and had a hand in crucifying 
Christ has long since passed away but the Church which 
the Empire tried to destroy moves on. Hitler rose to 
great power. His kingdom was short-lived and Hitler com- 
mitted suicide and his kingdom crumbled but the Church 
he tried to annihilate is a going concern in Germany today. 
It is this faith in the Divine origin of the Church which 
leads Christians to say that no communist society can blot 
out forever the Church of Christ. 


the Church has 
something definite to say about man 
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Dr. Benjamin Mays 


Though admitting that man fell from grace and has to 
Le reclaimed, it holds and preaches that man is a unique 
creature among the creatures of the earth. God did for man 
what he did not do for any other creature. The author of 
Genesis tells us that God breathed into man’s nostrils his 
own breath, and man became a living soul. God did not do 
this for the beasts of the field. nor for the fowls of the air, 
nor for the fish of the sea—only for man. And I am not 
arguing for a literal interpretation of the familiar Bible 
passage. 

The writer in Genesis is accounting for the uniqueness of 
man. He shows clearly that man is “somebody” and that 
he has status, not in his own right but because God con- 
ferred it upon him. For this reason it is a foolish notion to 
think that man has greatness in himself or that he has 
status because he belongs to a special race or to a particular 
nation. 

It is the belief of the Christian that the life of each indi- 
vidual is of supreme worth and value and that God’s con- 
cern for him is so great that the strands of hair on his 
head are numbered. He cares for the sparrow, the most 
insignificant of birds. How much more must he care for 
man? The life of each human being is sacred. If the life of 
the queen of England is sacred—of intrinsic worth and 
value—then the life of a miner in Wales is of intrinsic 
worth and value. If the life of a millionaire is sacred——of 
intrinsic worth and value—then the life of a millhand is. 
If the life of the President of the United States is of in- 
trinsic worth and value, then the life of a sharecropper in 
Mississippi is of intrinsic worth and value. Either all or 
none. 

Despite the weakness and frailty of man, the Church has 
faith in man and believes that his uniqueness is due in part 
to man’s freedom. The Christian religion has always de- 
clared that man is a free agent because he is never wholly 
a slave to the condition in which he finds himself. He can 
rise above the current practices that go on around him and 
can live a creative, helpful life in the midst of the most 
crippling circumstances. A young man or woman can live 
emong thieves without becoming a thief. A boy does not 
have to drink because liquor is sold in his community. 

Great men and women can rise and have risen out of 
the slums where every obstacle stood in their way. A man 
or woman, boy or girl, can live in a community of hatred 
and illwill without hating. No student is bound to be preju- 
diced against Jews just because prejudice against them is 
deep-seated in the community. The student can rise above 
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prejudice against Jews or against prejudice directed to any 
other religious or cultural group. It is this freedom in man 
to think, to choose, to see values and pursue them, and his 
power to create a better community, that distinguishes 


him from the beast. 


the ultimate destiny 
of man is in the hands of God 


What happens to a person after death no one can answer 
with scientific precision. It is reasonable to argue that 
there is a close connection between a belief in God and 
some kind of immortality beyond the grave. Although 
Christian people differ as to the nature of immortality, they 
believe that God does sustain them in this life and beyond 
death. What we are most concerned about here is the fact 
that we are moving into an area over which man has ab- 
solutely no control. Call it fate or call it God, man is de- 
pendent upon something for the span of his life upon the 
earth. Somewhere in his earthly existence he comes up 
against that inevitable event that we call death. He reaches 
the point where the things upon which he depends for life. 
such as food. air, sunshine. science. wealth, learning. race. 
nation, water and friends no longer have power to sustain 
him. He dies. And there is nothing he can do to defer 
death or to avert it. 

The Christian faith insists that all this is related to the 
divine purpose and that it is further evidence that man is 
not self-sustaining but is dependent upon God. 


what does it matter 
what one deeply believes? 


What difference does it make what kind of faith the 
Church clings to? It seems to me it matters much what one 
believes. In essence man is a bundle of beliefs and what he 
believes reveals what he is. We are what we do and what we 
believe. No one can live fully without a system of beliefs and 
convictions and no man can face the stern realities of life 
with confidence, poise and hope without an abiding faith 
of some kind. The people who change the face of the earth 
are not cynics. They are men of faith. This is not only true 
in the area of religion but in science, in business, in gov- 
ernment and in discovery. The world moves forward on the 
feet of men who have faith. And this faith must be big 
enough and worthy enough to command our complete alle- 


giance. 
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the faith of the Church 


Continued 


As I look back over the history oi Gio Church aod 
how millions have sacrificed and died for the Christian 
cause and as | look into my own life. | have come to a defi- 
nition of faith which | believe has motivated Christian 
believers throughout the ages. Faith is not a leap in the 
dark. It is not a repudiation of science nor a disregard for 
the facts of life. Christian faith is anchored in an experi- 
ence of God, a knowledge of history that injustice is always 
self defeating, that the universe sustains truth but does not 
sustain error. In other words faith is acting on the best in- 
sights we have, with honesty and sincerity, taking the next 
step, leaving the consequences to God. trusting where we 
cannot prove. I think it is the kind of faith that Browning 


had in mind when he wrote: 


One who never turned his back 

But marched breast forward. 

Never doubted that clouds would break. 
Never dreamed that right though worsted 
Wrong would triumph. 

Held, we fall to rise; 

Are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake. 


The Church is the only institution whose chief job it is 
to tell men about God, to remind them that they are finite. 
creatures of the dust. not self-sufficient and that they must 
look beyond great men, whether Nero or Paul, Churchill 
or Hitler, Albert Schweitzer or Mussolini, Mahatma 
Ghandi or Jumbulinganadar: beyond the state, beyond 
blood and soil, beyond all political and economic systems. 
to a power that makes for righteousness and that comes 
from God. 

The Church is the only institution whose chief job it is 
to tell men that Jesus Christ has revealed to us what God 
is like. It is the only institution that expounds a doctrine 
of man insisting that he is the child of God; that he has 
status and is “somebody” because he came from God, thus 
civing dignity to every human soul of whatever race, class 
or nationality. It is the only institution which says to man 
that science, philosophy, psychiatry, silver and gold, houses 
and land, and even colonial empires cannot make a man 
good and cannot save him. Every man needs God——he 
needs to be reborn. 

We live in a world of turmoil and strife: in a world 
where there is war and suspicion, hatred and ill-will. doubts 
and fears. But take from the world the faith of the Church 
and I could only say: May God have mercy on our souls. 
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how my ideas have changed 


BY Jupy Suumway Gay 


**The Church is the body of Christ. . . .” Such is the theo- 
Ghetraetion which had long heard but never found 


i} vis article | hesitated won- 

iran uch a theological concept. 
Perhaps we should si spt the churches, act within 
not b ‘ically introspective. But we 


cannot get Off sO casu,. - 2d by God with intelligence 
and education, we are called to think deeply on the will 
and ways of God, relating what we learn to our understand- 
ing in all areas of life. 

Basic to the Judeo-Christian tradition is the knowledge 
that God has revealed himself to man in forms which man 
can comprehend—-making known the Invisible in the visi- 
hle, the Incomprehensible in the comprehensible. Such an 
understanding of God’s ways is at the heart of our religion: 
the incarnation was the very entrance of God into history 
in human form: the scriptures are written reflections of 
God’s will and actions: the sacraments are outward and 
visible signs of the inward and spiritual grace of God: and 
the visible churches have been ordained by God as in- 
dispensable in his operation among men, yet are only held 
together and given life by his invisible spirit. 


The invisible church 


As a child I was caught up in the human activity of my 
church—the Sunday School, the choir. the youth group. 
The Church, in my understanding, was this tangible. visible 
church of human construction, and here lay my Christian 
responsibility. 

In high school I became increasingly aware of the un- 
happy divisions among the various churches. | saw the 
sins. failures, embarrassments of the visible church. Our 
minister stuttered and our soprano squeaked and our 
youth group competed with others for the attention of the 
high school socialites. My church, and others, began to 
seem like earthen vessels—unworthy ministers of God. 

It was about this time that I first became aware of the 
World Council of Churches. | wondered if this too was only 
the product of the visible churehes—a Herculean human 
effort towards reuniting Christendom. One article | read 
discussed these developments in terms of Paul’s words to 
the church, that “you are one in Christ Jesus.” In the con- 
text of the World Council these words began to take on 
meaning. This was not abstract theology. The many visible 
churches were in fact one in Christ Jesus. The Church was 
one for the very reason that each separate church gave its 
ultimate allegiance to Christ as Lord and Saviour. Thus it 
was His spirit which held them together as the life-giving 
center of The Church. This was what Paul meant by speak- 
ing of Christ as head of the Church. 
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Our world, | felt, is too concerned with being and doing 
and having—-with the tangible and physical churches 
which, after all, are not divine but human. We must not 
worship our institutions, the institutions which bear the 
sins and finitude of humanity. We must turn our attention 
to our Lord, the head of The Church, who neither fails nor 
falters. Here is the invisible center. the life-giving spirit of 
ihe Church. The spirit of the risen Christ is in the midst of 
the church today, just as He was in the midst of the crowds 
that followed him during his life and in the midst of the 
disciples who received his spirit at Pentecost. | could think 
meaningfully, now, of the invisible Church—the great com- 
pany of those united in the spirit of Christ. 


The visible church 


[ concentrated upon this one aspect of the Church to 
the exclusion of the other essential aspect. the visible 
church. College life facilitated this as the ties with home 
parish life and responsibility were broken. Classrooms pro- 
vided opportunity for theological inquiry and Bible study. 


and | found myself more interested in my own “spiritual 
life’ than in activities of the local churches. 

Focusing my attention on the spirit of Christ which sus- 
tains the Church, | lost sight of the importance of the 
visible churches themselves. I lost sight of the visible signs 
of the workings of the invisible God, and so lost sight of 
God’s characteristic way of working among the humble 
things of this world. 

Turning to the spiritual | forgot that throughout the Old 
Testament the transcendent God had acted in the history of 
Israel, manifesting himself in signs and laws and in the 
establishment of his people in a particular land. It took 
Old Testament study, and my Jewish friends, to remind me 
of the mighty visible acts God had done because of his 
concern for man. 


Turning to the spiritual | forgot that God, in Christ. had 


entered history in a particular time and place. It took my 
liberal Christian friends, with their emphasis upon the his- 
torical Jesus, to remind me of God’s mightiest act: the 
incarnation. 

Turning to the spiritual, | forgot that God had delib- 
erately created man as man, set him in a living visible com- 
munity, and promised to be in its midst wherever two or 
three gathered in His name. It took my ecclesiastical friends 
who devoted most of their time to work in the local 
parishes, to remind me that Christian faith must be mani- 
fested in the concrete aspects of the life of the community 
of believers: the activities of the visible churches. 
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I began, then, to see the necessity of the outward and 
visible signs: that the invisible God had chosen the visible 
churches as his witnesses. I could begin to see how indis- 
pensable the churches were. However inadequate, they 
were vessels of the greatest treasure, the spirit of Christ. It 
seemed as if Christ was now shown forth to the world 
through those communities which professed his name and 
preached his lordship. One could almost say these churches, 
not left to their human devices, but quickened by His spirit, 
were his body, his arms and feet and tongues among men. 

The Church, as the body of Christ, was a given and nec- 
essary part of Christianity. For example, the unity of be- 
lievers as “one in Christ Jesus” is a mere concept until it is 
reflected—however fragmentarily—in the visible churches 
which do come together in the World Council of Churches 
and there manifest their unity. 

Also, I began to see the necessity of the visible churches 
as the means whereby God provides for the historical con- 
tinuity and preservation of his message from Apostolic 
times. Councils and gatherings and general attitudes of the 
churches have preserved the creeds and scriptures and in- 
stitutions and determined the “main stream” of Christian 
doctrine. 

Finally. the visible churches are necessary not only for 
the continuity of the Christian faith, but for its ministry in 
the world. We are not allowed to escape into spiritualism 
and abnegation of our work among men, because our visi- 
ble churches constantly call us to our earthly responsibility. 
We must bear the embarrassment and guilt of our sins 


and failures which are shown at their worst when they ap- 
pear within the churches. We cannot retreat, but must 
make our witness in the world accordingly, constantly 
striving to purify ourselves and constantly turning to the 
guidance and regeneration of God’s spirit. Also, the visible 
churches are set in the world to perform God’s ministry. 
Sometimes they are called upon to stand off, supporting 
each other in a prophetic witness against war. persecution. 
or the many evils about them. Sometimes they are called 
upon to enter into politics, social work, military life, to 
conduct a priestly ministry, reconciling men to God and 
to each other. 

Assuredly God could have chosen another way of action 
among men—but he did not. Throughout God’s relations 
with men we can see these two characteristics persisting: 
the outward and visible signs of the inward and invisible 
workings of His spirit, in the incarnation, the scriptures, 
the sacraments, the Church. God neither leaves man alone 
in his human devices, nor does he ask man to give up his 
humanity. Rather, in his mercy, God condescends to our 
humanity, entering and sanctifying human history as he 
once did in Christ. and as he yet does within the Church 


—‘*The body of Christ.” 


Judy Shumway became Judy Gay last spring. After 
a summer in Idaho with the U.S. Forest Service, she 
and her husband are enrolled at Union Theological 
Seminary. Among many other activities in the New 
England SCM, Judy was co-chairman of the region- 
al council and of the Life of the Church Conference. 


the new world that is the old world 


Twenty-one students spent last summer in Europe 
with the European Seminar sponsored by the 
National Student Council YMCA and YWCA. 
Betty Johns, who was the director and writes 
about the summer experience, has just begun a 
two-year period on the YWCA Foreign Division 
staff in Burma and Ceylon. 


As we dashed for that last glimpse of the beautiful statue 
of liberty with hand upstretched saying “Give me your 
tired. your poor, your huddled masses yearning to be free,” 
little did we know what terrible pictures of need and what 
problems would unfold before us in the weeks ahead. Be- 
fore we were to re-enter that harbor and look again upon 
that symbol of freedom, tremendous vistas of man’s ideals 
and hopes would be before us to ponder. We were a group 
of students gathered from California, Texas, Nebraska, 
South Carolina, West Virginia, Tennessee, New York— 
with a variety of accents, backgrounds and interests, but 
with a common purpose and eagerness to see and to learn. 
to know and to respond, to share and to hear. 
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We yearned for compassion and sensitivity as we saw 
the magnificence of the feeling expressed in the Pieta. 
which seemed to express capacity for that limitless tender- 
ness and love demanded of us by our faith. We gazed at that 
magnificent ceiling in the United Nations Palace in Geneva. 
representing the continents, with five great arms reaching 
toward each other in unity. We were awakened to the 
greatness of Michelangelo and responded to his insight as 
we glimpsed the meaning of his Prisoners in Stone. 


We were grateful for the fact that the U.N. in our day 
recognizes the welfare of mankind as an international re- 
sponsibility. We saw this concept being implemented as we 
visited the International Labor Organization, United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
Organization of European Economic Cooperation, and 
other international agencies, governmental and voluntary. 
We gave thanks for the beauty of the world as we gazed 
at the Alps, the White Cliffs of Dover, the flowers in 


the Tuilleries Gardens. the sea of Ostia. and the sunset 
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the new world that is the old world 


over the ocean. We enlarged our capacity for friendship 
and understanding as we made new friends and felt the 
sadness of parting from them in each country. 


We faced many problems in all the vividness of first- 
hand encounter. We felt the fear in England when we were 
told how hydrogen bombs on five ports could starve her 
people in three weeks. We knew that we were aliens in 
Europe, as we struggled to learn their customs and felt 
their criticism of American policy. We wept inwardly at 
the resignation, futility and sorrow we read on the faces 
of people in East Berlin. We were mystified by the going 
over of Otto John to the Communists and struggled in vain 
to understand the real meaning of this event. We marveled 
at the miraculous recovery and rebirth of Germany: yet 
we sensed the tragedy of her past and the horror of war 
as we saw the new structures which are arising even in i>e 
midst of the rubble, which is an ever present symbol of 
death and destruction. We were pressed hard to eva!uate 
the reasons for McCarthyism, to answer questions about 
race relations, and Guatemala, and our attitudes toward 
recognition of Red China. We saw more clearly the prob- 
lem of our power in the world, and the detrimental effect of 
irresponsible statements by our leaders. 


We saw needs beyond our imagination to comprehend 
and wondered how we could communicate what we felt to 
those at home. We admired the discipline of the British 
and their struggle to restore their economy but realized 
how far they still are from an economy of abundance. We 
felt the poverty of East Germany as we wandered in the 
stores. observed the paper soles on the shoes worn by the 
people, and saw the drabness of the streets. We will long 
carry the clear picture of the thousands in the refugee 
camp, having left all material possessions behind, experi- 
encing the waiting in the crowded factory-like building. 
where privacy is unknown, where as hour stretches after 
hour they wonder about an uncertain future and the re- 
sult of their flight for freedom. Frau von Finkelstein’s 
interpretation of their plight and their preoccupation with 
waiting gave us admiration for her courage and work 
among her people. The story of student efforts to reach and 
meet the need of fellow students in the east vividly pointed 
out the contrast between their struggle and our life. We 
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were heartened by the work of the Church, the World's 
Student Christian Federation and World University Service 
in meeting needs and resolved to find more creative ways 
to be about the business of entering into the meeting of 
need. World Without End with its graphic portrayal of 
Mexico and Thailand and the work UNESCO is doing 
expanded our imagination to include more than Europe 
in our purview. 


We felt some hope, as we saw the capacity of our British 
friends to work on their problems—as we came to know 
the courage and warmth of our German guides—as we 
heard the dramatic report of the amazing Kirchentag of 
Leipzig held this year for the first time “behind the iron 
curtain’—and as we realized the significance of the riots 
of June 17 in Berlin. We were heartened that in spite of 
the failure of the League of Nations. the world was trying 
again through the United Nations which, in spite of its 
infancy and feebleness. has developed a multitude of con- 
structive international agencies that are winning battles 
against illiteracy, disease, poverty. and oppression in many 
parts of the world. 


These were some of our impressions after seven weeks of 
lectures, travel, and visits with students and leaders in the 
old world that is so new. Yet we also felt how much we 
did not see and know. We realized the dangers of over- 
simplification, of being biased by our own backgrounds 
and national interests, the ease with which we are influ- 
enced in our thinking by one-sided views and the propa- 
ganda of our press and that of other countries. 

We began to see how much we don't know, how im- 
portant it is to read differing opinions, to struggle to keep 
up with the dificult and complicated world in which we 
have been set, to study history, and art, and religion anew. 
We came to a deepened understanding of the faith of our 
fathers, built in dungeon, fire, and sword, which survived 
only because of the courage of those who hid themselves 
and buried their dead in the catacombs and were killed 
in the Colosseum for the amusement of many. We come 
to see with new insight certain aspects of the heritage that 
is ours—-and to be humbly grateful that we are Americans 
and Christians who are free to share in the overwhelming 
task of our generation. 


In the summer of 1955 the National Student YMCA and YWCA 
will sponsor European seminars of three different types. These 


traveling seminar groups are described on the next two pages 


summer 


education and life take on new | ' 


In summer projects students probe deeply into the mean- 
ing of community as they work in the midst of conflicts 
and tensions in a broken and anxious society, as they 
travel among divided and hostile peoples, and as they 
try to work out the problems of their own group life 
together. In such a setting students often have deeply 
meaningful experiences of the Christian faith and see tts 
relevance for all aspects of their daily lives. 

Many students come to see the importance of using their 
talents and resources in situations of real need. The con- 
cept of vocation takes on new meaning, Summer projects 
offer students an opportunity to test their faith in the 
practical day to day demands of a job in factory, play- 
ground, or government office and in the varied aspects of 
life in a new environment. 

The National Student YMCA and YWCA will hold these 
projects this summer. Participation in one of them will 
be a most significant experience in your college life. 


INTERNATIONAL SEMINARS 

first-hand study of political, social and religious situa- 
tions in other countries. Students will get to know the hopes 
and concerns of European students. They will study their 
role as Americans and Christians in working toward in- 
ternational harmony. Members of the group will—— 


-explore the religious and cultural history of Europe 
and its contribution to our national culture 


experience current international tensions as they af- 
fect persons in situations different from our own 


join with students from all over the world in the 
YMCA Centennial in Paris 


Six different groups will follow varied itineraries, all in- 
cluding London and Paris. Special emphases will be: 
Economics and Politics Seminar—political and economic 
questions with special reference to an industrial center in 
England and the East-West tension in Berlin. Foreign Af- 
fairs Seminar—foreign policy and European unity with 
special reference to the European College at Bruges and 
the Council of Europe at Strasbourg. Social Service Semi- 
nar—social and economic. structure, especially social 
services in Scandinavia. Student Life Seminar—student 
movements and student life in Europe. with concentration 
on England and Germany. /ntroduction to Europe—politi- 
cal and religious institutions in Britain and Germany with 
special reference to political parties. the life of the churches 
and the role of Germany in Europe. Greater Europe Semi- 
nar—general political and cultural survey with special 
reference to the position of the churches in the Balkans 
and central Europe. Dates: approximately June 18-Septem- 
ber 3 (New York to New York). Cost: approximately 
$700-$975 (except the Greater Europe Seminar which will 
cost approximately $1,800 because eighteen more days are 
spent in Europe, accommodations are better and _ travel 
wider. Apply to: Patricia White, 600 Lexington Avenue. 
New York 22, N. Y. 


STUDENTS-IN-VOCATIONS 


Work at a regular job is obtained in a field which re- | 


lates to vocational plans for after graduation. Students will 
examine the concept of Christian vocation and the relation 
of the Christian faith to work and choice of occupation. 
They will explore the ways people work and live. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. Dates: Approximately June 18 
to August 31. Cost: Students’ earnings cover living 
expenses plus some savings. Apply to: Frances Moser. 
715 South Hope Street. Los Angeles 17, California. 
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projects 


ew dimensions in a summer project 


COLLEGE SUMMER SERVICE GROUPS 


The members will have intimate acquaintance with life 
in two large American cities. They will hold regular jobs 
in the most effective social agencies in these cities. Some 
will work only for room and board, others will be paid 
salaries of $125—-$200 per month. The program includes 


—seminars for examination of problems of city life. 
opportunity to render Christian service in meeting 
the complex needs of modern urban life. 

a rare chance to consider vocational abilities and 
plans in relation to Christian vocation. 

Dates: approximately June 20—-August 15. Cost: stu- 
dents’ earnings usually cover living costs plus some savings. 
Applications may be obtained from 
for CHICAGO: National Student YWCA, 410 5S. Michigan 

Ave., Chicago 5. 
for NEW YORK: Patricia White. 600 Lexington Ave. 


STUDENTS-!N-INDUSTRY 


Students hold regular jobs in factory, office or service 
industries. They gain actual experience in dealing with 
major social and economic problems of our country. Be- 
sides work experience the program provides for seminars 
and meetings in which the relevance of the Christian faith 
to economic life is examined. Dates: approximately June 
&—August 31. Cost in fees, about $30. Students’ earnings 
cover living costs in a cooperative plus some savings. 
HARTFORD, CONN.-Apply to: Charles O'Connor. 167 Tre- 

mont Street. Boston 11. Mass. 


MINNEAPOLIS—-ST. PAUL, MINN.—-Apply to: Vernon Hath- 
away. 30 South 9th St.. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


LEADERSHIP SEMINAR 


Ten weeks are spent working in the resort town of 
Edgartown on Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts. Regular 
seminar sessions probe the concerns and responsibilities of 
campus Christian leadership. Students earn $200-$400. in 
addition to room and board. Dates: approximately June 25 

September 9. Apply to: Charles O'Connor, 167 Tremont 
Street. Boston 11, Mass: 


WORK-STUDY SEMINAR 


Students work twelve weeks in a YMCA camp at Estes 
Park. Colorado, earning room and board plus a small sum 
of money. Seminar sessions provide an introduction to 
campus Christian Association concerns. Dates: June 1- 
August 31. Apply to: Harold Kuebler or Ruth Hughes. 
1269 Topeka Ave.. Topeka. Kansas. 
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LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Especially planned for leaders of campus YMCAs. 
YWCAs, CAs and similar campus Christian groups. The 
schools offer- 
training in effective Christian leadership 
—three two-credit courses (Introduction to the Chris- 
tian Faith: Christian Ethics: Leadership) under care- 
fully chosen faculty members 
opportunity to live, worship, study. work with campus 
Christian leaders from every part of the U.S.A. 

NEW YORK GROUP: Union Theological Seminary. Columbia 
University, six weeks, commencing July 5. Cost. ap- 
proximately $300. 

BERKELEY GROUP: Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley. 
California. Dates: six weeks commencing in _ late 
June. Cost, approximately $200. 

For application to either school: Patricia White. 600 


Lexington Avenue. New York 22, N. Y. 


CITIZENSHIP SEMINARS 

Hold a regular job in a government agency in Washing- 
ton. D. C. Visit Congress and meet with top government 
officials. Study the major problems of government in terms 
of the Christian understanding of man, society, and history. 
Visit the U.N. and watch it at work. 


WASHINGTON STUDENT CITIZENSHIP SEMINAR: Fees. about 
S60. Earnings cover cooperative living costs plus some 
savings. Dates: approximately June 20—-August 31. Apply 
to: Patricia White. 600 Lexington Ave.. New York 22. 


MEET-YOUR-GOVERNMENT SEMINAR: three-day spring 
seminar on highlights of American government. Dates: 
March 19-22. Cost, approximately $25. Apply to: Mrs. 
Wells Harrington, 6708 Forest Hill Drive. University 
Park, Maryland. 


U.N. SEMINARS: Two three-day seminars to be held in the 
spring. See the U.N. in operation at its New York head- 
quarters. They will talk with delegates and secretariat mem- 
bers; visit General Assembly and committee meetings. In 
discussion meetings the members consider the meaning of 
responsible citizenship in light of the Christian faith. Cost. 
approximately $25. Dates: I[—March 24-26: Il—April 7- 
9. Apply to: Patricia White. 600 Lexington Ave.. New 
York 22, N. Y. 
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assembly | personalities 


MRS. MAXINE THORNTON, who will lead the daily worship at the Assembly, 
carries special staff responsibility in the field of religion for Leadership Services of 
the National Board of the YWCA. Mrs. Thornton is a graduate of Kansas State Col- 
lege in Manhattan and has advanced degrees from Union Theological Seminary and 
Columbia University. She has worked professionally in both community and student 
YWCA’s, having come to New York from Columbia, Missouri, where she was the 
executive of the YWCA at the University of Missouri. Mrs. Thornton is the wife of 


an Episcopal clergyman and mother of four sons. 


DR. WALTER J. HARRELSON will lead the biblical presentation on the meaning of 
discipleship, following the worship service each morning. Dr. Harrelson, a graduate 
of the University of North Carolina, has advanced degrees which include a Th.D. 
from Union Theological Seminary. He has studied at Basel, Switzerland, and has 
traveled in the Middle East, especially in Palestine. Dr. Harrelson is a member of the 
Theological Commission of the Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of 
Churches. At present he is Professor of Old Testament at Andover Newton Theological 
School. Dr. Harrelson was the main speaker this past June at the O-At-Ka Conference 
of the New England Student Christian Movement. 


DR. KIRTLEY F. MATHER, Professor Emeritus at Harvard University, will chair 
the Faculty-Advisor-Staff Seminar end be one of its main spezkers. In his dis- 
tinguished and varied career in educction he has teught in a number of universities, 
retiring this past June as Professor of Geology, a position which he held at Harvard 
for twenty-seven years. Dr. Mather has been a long-time friend of the student Christian 
movement, working closely with the New England Student Christian Movement in 
various volunteer capacities and serving as chairman of the NSCY Religion in 
Higher Education Committee. 


DR. J. COERT RYLAARSDAM will deliver two platform addresses on the Assembly 
theme, “Where Art Thou?” He will focus on the biblical understanding of the 
nature of man and of history. Dr. Rylaarsdam was graduated from Hope College. 
Holland, Michigen, received his B.D. degree from New Brunswick Theological Semi- 
nery and his Ph.D. from the University of Chicago. In addition to graduate studies 
in this country he has studied at the Newman School of Missions, Jerusalem, and 
Cambridge University. In 1945 he joined the Federated Theological Feculty of the 
University of Chicago as Associate Professor of Old Testament Theology. Among 
his published writings is the exposition of “Exodus” for the first volume of the 
Interpreters Bible. 


WALTER ANDERSON, Associate Professor and Director of Music at Antioch Col- 
lege, will direct the choir and give other music leadership to the Assembly. Mr. 
Anderson was graduated from the Oberlin Conservatory of Music and has also 
studied at the Cleveland Institute of Music. He has been guest instructor in music at 
the School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve University and is at present 
a Fellow in the American Guild of Organists. Mr. Anderson has often been a music 
leader in student conferences and has on several occasions been director of music 
at the Geneva Regional Conference of the Student YMCA and YWCA. 


PHILIPPE MAURY, the General Secretary of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, will speak to the Assembly on the life and work of the Federation and will be 
one of the main speakers in the Feaculty-Advisor-Staff Seminar. During World War 
Il, while Mr. Maury was a student of history in Montpelier, he was one of the youth 
leaders of the French Resistance Movement. As a result of his Resistance leadership, 
following the Liberation, Mr. Maury served as one of seven executive secretaries for 
the Ministry of Information. In October, 1945, he was called to the staff of the 
Federation and in 1949 became its General Secretary. He has traveled widely for the 
WSCF in Europe, Asia, South Africa, North and South America. 
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from the 


Joy to the world! The Lord is come; let earth receive her King. 


Before this month is over each of us will be singing these 
familiar words. They will be heard in every college chapel 
and in churches and cathedrals across this country. But 
why are these words so significant? Not because of senti- 
mental phrases. They tell of a gift that God once gave to 
us. undeserving as we are. This gift, his son Jesus Christ. 
is unmistakable evidence of God’s great love for us. 

Before this month is over, another event will take place. 
and this will occur because of the birth recorded some two 
thousand years ago. From California to Maine students. 
staff. faculty, and administrators. some 1,500 of us, will 
come together at Lawrence for the National Student As- 
sembly. We are drawn together because we have somehow 
sensed the wonder and love of that gift which God has 
given us. This love offered is not one-sided. Just as with 
human love, we find ourselves beginning to respond to it. 

Our response is not made in isolation. A wonderful thing 
happens. Because of God’s love for us in giving us his son. 
we find our lives inescapably involved with other persons. 
In the words of a popular conference song. we realize 
“We're in the same boat. brother!” 

What does this involvement mean specifically as college 
and university students? It means takirfg the time to talk 
with that lonely fellow or girl down the corridor. It means. 
amid the rush of our activities, learning to know that stu- 
dent from Ceylon or Africa or Germany who is living at 


assembly co-chairmen 


the International House or in a nearby rooming house. It 
means that in class-rooms. day after day. we accept the 
challenge to think with the minds which God gave us. 

As future citizens, as persons voting for the first time, it 
means that we use what power we do have to affect our 
society in its national and international affairs. But more 
important. we realize why we should be concerned. 

At times we may be thoroughly discouraged. feeling the 
burden of those words from am early confession of the 
church, 
have done. and we have done those things we ought not 


“We have left undone those things we ought to 


to have done.” But the important thing and the one that 
gives us renewed hope is that 1.500 of us can and do 
search together for the meaning of God's call to us. 

Some delegates from the West coast may be vitally con- 
cerned with the question of loyalty oaths. Those from New 
IK ngland may bring some special insight into the relation- 
ship of the student Christian movements and the churches. 
These from the South will come with a deep awareness of 
the imptications of the Supreme Court decision which 
abolishes segregation in the schools. All of us will be at 
different levels of thinking. with some different concerns 
and some similar ones. Yet we will respond as a movement 
and as individuals to the call God puts to us. I'm looking 
forward to meeting each of you in Lawrence. 

Linda Bacon 


But the Lord God called to the man, and said to him, ‘Where are you?” 


The college and university scene today is beset with many 
challenges. Most significant is the challenge to lead our 
culture from self-destruction or mere self-preservation to 
self-enhancement. In most college or university circles. 
slums are deplorable, wild emotionalism is fantastic, pur- 
pose'ess activity is disgusting and wars are hideous at 
worst. deceptive at best. Within the academic sphere, how- 
ever. lie many potentials for improvement. If a cure for 
cancer is found, it will come from long hours of research 
or if unemployment is to be curbed it will come from 
many hours of study into better management and produc- 
tion procedures. Oddly enough sociological studies alone 
will not eliminate s!ums or racial tensions, progressive edu- 
cation will not eradicate fanaticism, nor will political 
theories produce world peace. Somehow beneath the facade 
of progress there seems to be the sound of far-off laughter 
mocking our specialization and struggles un!ess—-we turn 
again to Him who asks “Where are you?” and respond to 
his compassion with an answering compassion for the 
whole vast needs of a broken world. 

History can tell us where we have been, psychology and 
medicine can tell us how we are, and philosophy might 
even tell us what we are. The answers to why we are or 
where we are remain unanswered. The fact that we might 
even be concerned about these questions in the university is 
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encouraging. Now we could be naively certain about the 
answers as some of our “religionists” are, or be profoundly 
confusing as some of our theologians are. Or again we 
might be prayerful and searching. Such is our task at the 
National Student Assembly. 

In the hope that Christian Associations have been study- 
ing the Assembly study booklets for months and that 
individuals have come to experience the meaning of a 
searching. sharing Christian community, we will gather 
at the end of this month to gain new insight about our 
Christian witness and our calling as an intercollegiate, inter- 
cultural and interracial movement. Our task will not be an 
easy one and will not be a complete one. One of the aspects 
of our life as students has been to see enlarging horizons 
en a sea of knowledge and to lose our sense of direction. 
Our study booklets have given us a strong, brisk wind and 
the Assembly will hoist a bright sail for direction. 

It will be almost impossible for Linda and me to meet 
a'l of you personally at Assembly. much less come to know 
you as we would like. but we know. that you will meet 
many people you will lonz remember and come to know 
them in a stimulating Christian community. 

We must be prayerful and searching as we move. Won't 


you join us? Paul Schrading 
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“So the Expression of God became 


a human being and lived among us.” 


John 1:14 (Phillips) 


By Daniel O'Neill. From Liturgical Arts 


AN ADVENT SERVICE 


CALL TO WorsuHIP 

Come, Great Creator, speak thy word anew: 

Come, Holy Lord, and rule our willful hearts: 

Come. Holy Spirit, to bring thy truth and grace. 
PRAYER 

QO God. who in the days of old didst make thyself known 
to prophets and poets and in the fullness of time didst re- 
veal thyself in thy Son Jesus Christ: help us so to meditate 
upon. the revelation of thyself which thou hast given. that 
thy g6nstant love may become known to us. and we may 
feel thy presence always with us. through the same Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


HyMN: Joy to the world, the Lord is come 
SCRIPTURE: Isaiah 60:1-3. John 1:1-17 


PRAYER 

Almighty God. who hast given us thy only begotten Son 
to take our nature upon him, and as at this time to be born 
ef a pure virgin: grant that we being regenerate. and made 
thy children by adoption and grace. may daily be renewed 
by thy holy spirit, through the same our Lord Jesus Christ. 
who liveth and reigneth with thee and the same spirit. ever 
one God, world without end. Amen. 


MEDITATION 

The Great Creator of the worlds. 

The Sov reign God of heav’n 

His holy and immortal truth 

To men on earth hath giv’n. 

He sent him not in wrath and power. 

But grace and peace to bring: 

In kindness. as a king might send 

His son, himself a king.’ 

“The subject of the story of Jesus Christ is therefore 
God himself, as truly as a man lives and suffers and acts 
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there. And as surely as human initiative is involved in this 
life. so surely this human initiative has its foundation in 
the fact that in Him and through Him God has taken the 
initiative. From this standpoint we cannot avoid saying 
that Jesus Christ’s Incarnation is an analogue of creation. 
Once more God acts as the Creator, but now not as the 
Creator out of nothing: rather, God enters the field and 
creates within creation a new beginning, a new beginning 
in history and moreover in the history of Israel. In the con- 
tinuity of human history a point becomes visible at which 
God Himself hastens to the creature’s aid and becomes one 
with him. God becomes man. In this way this story be- 
eins. 

“For the Christian Church the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion was not a theory but a discovery——the discovery that 
the God who claims and gains our worship meets us per- 
sonally in Jesus. For us. therefore. Jesus is the image of 
the unseen God. In the words which an evangelist records 
from Jesus’ own lips: “He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father.’ 

PRAYER 

Almighty God, who hast revealed the glory of thy love 
in the face of Jesus, may his spirit be born in us anew. 
teaching our love to remember, our anger to forgive, our 
unkindness to forget: that something of his heauty may be 
upon us, and that his grace may be shed abroad in our 
hearts. In Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 


HyMN 
3ENEDICTION 


Prepared by J. Gordon Chamberlin, Minister in Riverside 
Church, New York. Resources used: (1) Franklin Glynn, 1941. 
“Episcopal Hymnal,” Hymn 298. (2) Karl Barth, “Dogmatics 
in Outline,” p. 97. (3) “God Confronts Man in History,” Henry 
Stone Coffin, p. 62. (4) Service Book and Ordinal of the Pres- 
byterian Church of South Africa. 
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RELIGION AND FREEDOM 
OF THOUGHT 


Perry Miller, Robert L. Calhoun. 
Nathan Pusey and Reinhold Nie- 


buhr. Doubleday and Company, 
1954, 64 pp. $1.00. 
On its front cover this book is 


described as a “vigorous and candid 
appraisal of free intellectual enquiry 
and the Christian religion.” It is just 
that. It includes four addresses given 
at Lnion Theological Seminary during 
a one-day conference on “The Rela- 
tion between Religion and Freedom of 
the Mind.” The occasion for this con- 
ference was the bicentennial celebra- 
tion this year of the founding of 
Columbia University. The timely publi- 
cation of the book signalizes in perma- 
nent form the manifest concern of a 
Christian institution for the bicenten- 
nial theme: “Man’s Right to Knowl- 
edge and the Free Use Thereof.” 

Perry Miller of Harvard suggests in 
paragraphs rich with imagery that 
sectarian Christianity. liberal Chris- 
tianity, and “spiritualized” naturalism 
each has defended “do-as-you-like” 
libertarian freedom in order to prac- 
tice intolerant conformity. They have 
united “to condemn what is ‘un- 
American. ” The informed Christian 
conscience deals productively with the 
tension between these extremes. Neither 
the group nor the individual is allowed 
to escape from responsibility. 

Robert Calhoun of Yale locates re- 
ligious conviction and intellectual free- 
dom at the “roots” of man’s existence. 
Organized religion has historically 
given “indispensable support’ and 
sustenance to organized intellectual in- 
quiry. While religious life exhibits “an 
essential polarity,” including search 
and security, our heritage compels us 
to regard the requirement to confront 
reality on its own rather than our own 
terms as a “genuinely religious im- 
pulse.” 

“Without faith, without some glimpse 
of the meaning of Christ, there is 
much evidence to suggest one must 
always face life and all crises in terms 
merely of his own temperament.” This 
from Nathan Pusey, President of 
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Harvard, who eloquently contends that 
free inquiry can be maintained and 
advanced only when we are motivated 
“to act in the light of our knowledge” 
by “fullness of life.” , 
Reinhold Niebuhr has what is per- 
haps the most probing account in the 
book. Political freedom, he contends. 
prevents a too simple identification of 
the historically restrictive and 
rupted loyalties of the self and of the 
religious group. with the 
“Secular” science and education are 


COr- 
divine. 


necessary for seeing the “dignity and 
misery” of man unobscured by defi- 
ance of the facts to which 
accounts of reality” 
Richard Heaton, 
Movement. 


“scientific 
bear testimony. 
Inter-Seminary 


“mecarthyism . . . 

McCarthy and the Communists. By 
James Rorty and Moshe Deecter. 
Beacon Press. 164 pp. $1.00 (paper 
cover). 

McCarthyism—An Analysis. By Cam- 
eron P. Hall. “Social Action,” V ol. 
XXI, No. 1. September, 1954. Single 
copy, 295¢. 


“Have you read McCarthy and His 
Enemies’? asked the keen young eleva- 
tor operator in a large city ofhce 
building. He spoke with an air of 
having found. at last. the truth about 
what had become for him as for many 
a major American problem. At that 
moment this reviewer had not read 
that much publicized book, though he 
has since read it. Quite willing him- 
self to forego any estimate of the 
Buckley-Bozell tract. he is content to 
accept as fully trustworthy the drastic 
appraisal thereof in the Rorty-Decter 
analysis here under review. 

Whether Senator McCarthy's star 
will rise further toward political as- 
cendancy, whether the already sub- 
stantial literature on McCarthyism will 
continue at flood tide or recede, what- 
ever the outcome of trials, party feuds 
and elections, it seems fairly certain 
that the symbol of “mecarthyism” will 
long continue to represent a com- 
plexity of issues the essential elements 
of which must be understood and 


heeded by free people determined to 
remain free. While the problem now 
appears in aggravated form in Amer- 
ica and is therefore a major challenge 
to American students 
mitted to freedom, it has repeatedly 
itself in other 
lands. It reveals 
characteristics and presents worldwide 


deeply com- 


shown times and in 


many universal 
dangers. 

The two titles here considered stand 
as worthy guides to necessary under- 
standing, especially by young citizens 
must relax 
the “eternal vigilance” which still is 
“the price of liberty.” Now, the two 


who never let themselves 


studies. 

It may help to ask, for each book, 
three simple questions: What do the 
writers attempt to do? How adequately 
is this done? and, How objective and 
trustworthy is the result? 

In McCarthy and the Communists 
Messrs. Rorty and Decter seek answers 
to four searching questions: (1) What 
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book reviews 


Continued 


are proper criteria for judging the ef- 
fectiveness of any anti-communist cam- 
paign? (2) How do the methods and 
consequences of McCarthy’s campaign 
measure up to these criteria? (3) What 
has been the impact of the controversy 
on traditional American values? and. 
(4) Where should we go from here in 
meeting the security problem posed by 
the communist conspiracy ? 

Present space forbids even condensa- 
tions suggesting how satisfactorily the 
authors meet these questions. How- 
ever, the book offers detailed documen- 
tary citations and a painstaking review 
of the total body of Senator Mc- 
Carthy s work, methods and results. It 
becomes a clear and persuasive analysis 
that meets squarely the demands of 
these highly pertinent queries. The 
study thus seems fully objective and 
reliable. Despite some favorable items 
adduced, the final conclusion is, on 
balance. definitely adverse to the Mc- 
Carthy case. 

Cameron Hall’s essay constitutes a 
no less brilliant analysis of “mecarthy- 
ism’ which is seen as a “movement” 
pervading many aspects of American 
culture and as presenting a contrast, 
not primarily between mecarthysim 
and communism but, essentially. 
another startling episode in the long 
struggle between totalitarianism and 
democracy. Less carefully documented 
than the preceding study, this author 
seeks relentlessly and with substantial 
success to factor out the insidious ele- 
ments in “garrison state psychology,” 
the prevailing “negativism” of ap- 
proach, the devastating implication of 
irresponsible reputation assassination 
and the “whittling away” of democ- 
racy that becomes in effect a frighten- 
ing “assault” upon its integrity, ef- 
fectiveness and future. 

Interesting commentaries by Mildred 
McAfee Horton, Ellis H. Dana and 
Edmund A. Opitz enrich the treatment. 

The two studies look beyond analysis 
toward programs of positive action. 
both for combatting “the communist 


conspiracy” and for reestablishing 
responsible democracy. Their proposals 
will cause deep reflection among 


thoughtful readers, for the remedies 
for democracy’s predicament are not 
always clear to those who alone must 
apply them.—Owen E. Pence. 
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PETER: Disciple, Apostle, Martyr. 
Oscar Cullmann. Tr: Floyd V. Fil- 


son. The Westminster Press, 1953. 


$4.50. 


Written originally in German by 
Oscar Cullmann, this book is fortu- 
nately available now to the English- 
speaking public. Professor Filson’s 
translation is clear and very readable 
(it is not “translation English”) and 
the book is the best and most up-to- 
date of available works on Peter. 

Much has been written about the 
Apostle Paul and properly there is 
considerable contemporary interest in 
what he taught. Moreover, the Church 
has preserved enough of Paul’s letters 
for us to be able to know a great deal 
about him. But Peter left no letters. In 
fact. he left no writings at all and as a 
result has always been something of 
an enigma in the Church. Many claims 
are made for him but substantiation is 
not often forthcoming. This book is 
highly recommended to those who 
want to know everything there is to 
know about Peter. 

Professor Cullmann deals with ques- 
tions such as: Did Peter hold a unique 


position among the twelve disciples. 
and if he did what was his position ? 
What authority did Peter have in 
Jerusalem after Jesus’ resurrection? 
What were Peter’s theological views? 
Were they as opposed to Paul’s as is 
often assumed? Did Peter go to Rome? 
If he did was he a martyr there? 
Where was Peter buried? What light 
do the recent excavations under the 
Church of St. Peter shed on Peter's 
martyrdom and burial? Did Jesus 
found the Church on Peter? If he did. 
what grounds are there for believing 
that Peter was commissioned to pass 
on his authority to the Bishops of 
Rome ? 

Peter deals with these and many 
other related questions, and elaborates 
all sides of every issue. Professor Cull- 
mann is not a Roman Catholic and 
therefore he does not postulate the 
truth of Roman Catholic dogma as 
axiomatic. He is a first-rate Protestant 
scholar and is eminently fair. He 
knows his subject thoroughly and has 
written a very. significant book.— 
Burton H. Throckmorton, Jr., Bangor 
Theological Seminary. 
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THE BIBLE AND OUR COMMON LIFE 
By Huber F. Klemme. Christian Edu- 
cation Press, 1953. 123 pp. Cloth $1.75, 
paper $1.25. 


This little book discusses what the 
Bible has to say about social questions 
and relates this to contemporary issues. 
lt is a compactly written outline of the 
Biblical perspective on such matters as 
family relations, politics, the use of prop- 
erty, the need for justice, the race ques- 
tion, international relations. Following 
each chapter are questions to serve as a 
basis for group discussion. Here is con- 
crete, even practical, discussion of how 
Biblical teachings bear upon the daily 
moral issues we confront as members of 
society. 

The book is intended as a stimulus for 
the general reader. It avoids technical 
material—both in Biblical criticism and 
in the area of Christian ethics. This is its 
strength and also its weakness. The book 
is at once simple and over-simple. In 
some sections one finds a half-way proof 
text handling of material; in other places 
direct Biblical teaching and deduced con- 
clusions are not clearly distinguished. 
The careful reader, however, will clearly 
note these not-too-serious limitations. 

It is refreshing to have a book like 
this in a period when the social message 
of the Christian faith has been forgotten 
or watered down to fit the conservative 
temper of a conformist age. The limited 
scope of the book may hinder its useful- 
ness and one wonders whether it will be 
convincing to those not already convinced 
according to its own perspectives. Never- 
theless, this is a good primer for study 
and discussion which should be widely 
read by those who are concerned (as all 
of us should be) with the issues it dis- 
cusses. Edward LeRoy Long, Jr. 


EDUCATION OF AN 
AMERICAN LIBERAL 

Lucille Milner. Horizon Press, 1954, 

318 pp., $3.95. 

This book is an autobiography and 
at the same time an inside view of the 
history of the American Civil Liberties 
Union of which its author was Execu- 
tive Secretary for twenty-five years. 

The story of the struggle of the 
American Civil Liberties Union to pre- 
serve the rights of individual Ameri- 
cans is itself a fascinating narrative. 
From this account it is seen that the 
period 1935-1950 was not an _ espe- 
cially bright one in American life and 
that vigilantism was with us in the pe- 
riod following the first World War. 
One does not know whether to be 
alarmed by the apparent normalcy of 
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witch hunting or to be comforted by 
the fact that freedom seems to survive 
the assaults on its fullness. 

Especially interesting for current dis- 
cussion is the story of the attitude of 
the ACLU toward the Communist 
question. The Board of Directors de- 
cided in 1940 that membership in the 
Communist Party disqualifies an indi- 
vidual for membership on the Execu- 
tive Board of the ACLU on the ground 
that Communists are not free agents. 
Those suspicious of the ACLU might 
note that this action preceded by sev- 
eral years the distrust of Communism 
which is more widespread today. 

Mrs. Milner regrets this stand taken 
by the Executive Board of the ACLU. 
She draws no distinction between de- 
fending the right of all men to express 
unpopular opinions and _ giving to 
those who would destroy freedom po- 
sitions of policy-making power in an 
organization devoted to the defense of 
freedom. Since the Communists would 
make use of freedom for their own 
ends. which eventually would include 
the destruction of freedom, many of us 
would support the Board’s stand. Mrs. 
Milner has rejected this argument as 
the equivalent of “the poison infecting 
the Dies Committee” but has given lit- 
tle careful discussion to the serious and 
complicated problem raised by the at- 
tempt of Communists to infiltrate the 
ranks of American liberals and subvert 
their purposes. This book would have 
been stronger had it included a discus- 
sion of how liberals should meet this 
threat even if its conclusions on the 
ACLU case had remained the same.— 
Edward LeRoy Long, Jr., Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 
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